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EDITORIAL 
Ch: Lire OF THE Spirit has just entered its fourteenth year 


of separate life, since it ceased to be simply a supplement 

to BLACKFRIARS; it is of an age at which some assessment 
of its purpose is in order. It began as a journal concerned with 
mystical and ascetic theology, and the religious life, but while it 
has never ceased to be interested in these matters, it has necessarily 
somewhat widened its scope down the years, to include theology 
in the widest sense. This means the understanding of that faith 


which every Catholic shares, and especially as it is expressed in © 


d 


scripture, the liturgy, and the Fathers. The need for such a treat- _ 
ment is beyond. question. Humanly speaking, the survival of the — 


Church in the modern world depends on a real and living 
appreciation of these things by every one of her members, by lay 


people as much as by priests and religious, and this in turn means — 


that theologians must be ready to express their ideas in a language 
that all can understand, yet without any loss of precision, any 


over-simplification of content, any ‘talking-down’ to people. 
NA g peop 


These are the lines along which we hope the review will continue 
to develop. 


CHURCH AND COUNCIL 


HENRY St JOHN, O.P. 


and disciplinary, for the deliberations of the Vatican 

Council to be convoked in the near future by Pope John 
XXIII. These no doubt will be made known to us as the Com- 
missions go forward during this year with their preparatory work. 
We can however take the coming Council as a symbol, as all its 
predecessors have been, of the historical development of the 
Church’s life and teaching. It is a symbol of what may be called 
the togetherness, in doctrine and life, of all the parts of which the 
Mystical Body of Christ in the world is made up. Another word 
for this might be the conciliarity of the Church; both of these are 
clumsy words for what they are here used to express, namely 


A S yet we know nothing in detail of the agenda, doctrinal 
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the living and spreading of the faith by a society in which by 
grace every individual person is deeply concerned and closely 
united with his neighbours in the whole. This holds good of the 
total hierarchy of its being, from its highest ruling authority 
down to its humblest member. 

From the earliest times the Church has held Councils of 
different kinds and degrees,} some of which have come to be 
called General or Ecumenical because they express the insights 
of the whole body of the faithful concerning the divine teaching; 
the revelation entrusted to the divine society, enshrined in the 
written word interpreted by the Church’s living tradition. 
Historically the Ecumenical Council was a supreme focus of 
witness concerning this revelation. Each bishop came to it bearing 
with him the sensus fidelium of his diocese, the insight into the 
common faith, which was the common possession of the believing 
community, regarded and regarding itself as the grace-filled 
Spirit-guided organism of Christ’s Mystical Body on earth. The 
bishop was its head, its official teacher, as successor of the apostles. 
Through the bishop all others received their divine mandate to 
teach and witness to the faith; the priest by ordination, the 
faithful by confirmation. Upon the bishop was conferred, in 
virtue of his consecration, a special gift, which secured that his 
witness to the tradition, given in unity with his fellow bishops all 
the world over, should be and be seen as the true faith to be held 
by all the faithful with the utmost security as the very word of 
Christ. 

On no occasion in the history of the Church did all the bishops 
of the Catholica succeed in assembling in one place to make a 
General Council. Yet the Councils that did assemble to witness 

to the true faith against heresy, as in the case of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon and the rest, were always of 
such standing that their witness was assured of acceptance by all 
the absent bishops, including of course St Peter’s successor, the 
bishop of Rome. Only by such acceptance did the Council obtain 
recognition from the whole Catholica as an ecumenical Council, 
in the name of which the bishops of the universal Church were 
speaking with a unanimity that admitted of no doubt. Such 
acceptance by the absent bishops might often be a tacit acceptance, 


1 For a clear account of the different kinds of Council in the Church’s history, their 
nature and authority, see Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church by Hubert Jedin: 
Introduction on explanation of terms. (Herder-Nelson.) 
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which came as a matter of course; sometimes the assembled 
Fathers received guidance in their deliberations and decisions, as 
in the case of the reception by the Council of Chalcedon of the 
Tome of Pope Leo I. 

At no time would the Fathers assembled in a great Council 
have regarded their decisions as completely final apart from their 
acceptance by the first of the apostolic sees; at the same time it was 
for them hardly conceivable that any decision would be come to 
by them which was not consonant with the traditional teaching 
of that see. The representatives of Rome and Constantinople in 
the middle, say, of the seventh century would have probably 
found it hard to answer the question whether the verdict of the 
bishop of Rome was final and decisive in establishing a doctrine 
defined in a General Council, or whether it was simply the com- 
pletion of the verdict of the universal episcopate, without which 
that verdict could not be regarded as absolute. It is more than 
probable that they would never have put the problem in those 
terms. They would have looked upon their coming together in 
Council as bringing a certain inevitability of consent, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that this consent would be 
acepted with equal inevitability by the occupant of the apostolic 
see, because it was the right interpretation of the tradition that 
that see preserved in its purity. They believed, as the apostles did, 
in the power of the impulse of the Holy Spirit, and they would 
have echoed the words of the apostles, It has seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us. 

The problem whether and under what terms the voice of the 
see of Rome is finally decisive in matters of faith and discipline 
came to be dealt with explicitly as the breach between East and 
West grew wider and began to threaten schism. It was one, though 
only one, of the factors which led to the hardening of the division 
in the period between the ninth and eleventh centuries. It came 
to the surface in the West at times during the medieval period 
and particularly in the conciliar age when the papacy itself was 
divided. It saw a revival in France and other countries during the 
age of Gallicanism in the seventeenth century, and it was only 
finally solved by the Vatican Council. 

It is not necessary for us to maintain that the Vatican decree 
was the perfect answer. The Council was deeply divided on the 
issue of expediency. Gallicanism, in the sense that the pope is 
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under the authority of and responsible to a General Council, 
had virtually lost its hold. It is probable that there was no more 
than one really Gallican bishop, and perhaps a few waverets, 
among the seven hundred or so prelates present. But Gallicanism 
still lived and with it the fear that any concession in the Gallican 
direction, towards making the pope dependent in any way upon 
the consent of the Church, in his power of defining doctrine, was 
highly dangerous to what was considered a proper definition of 
the infallibility itself This drove the ultramontane bishops into 
an intransigent position against the very thing that the minority 
were pressing for, namely a clear recognition in the decree that 
there is only one infallibility, that of the Church, and that the 
pope's possession of infallibility is an expression, the supreme, 
final and decisive expression, of that one infallibility; that the 
pope is dependent upon the Church, as is every baptized Catholic, 
for his knowledge of what is to be defined, and that he can get 
it from nowhere else. 

There had been talk within the Council and outside it, which 
seemed to say that the pope was God’s mouthpiece in a special 
way, by a special inspiration of the Holy Ghost, altogether apart 
from the grace of his episcopal status. That he was inspired in 
such a way that he did not need to study the mind of the Church 
in its age-long tradition or consult with his brethren in the 
episcopate set with him by the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of 
God. Had not Pius IX, in an interview with a Cardinal pleading 
the responsibility of bishops as witnesses of tradition, said (with 
a twinkle, as I think, of Italian humour in his eye), “Witnesses of 
tradition? There’s only one; that’s me.’? All this seemed to the 
minority bishops and to many of the moderate middle-of-the- 
road men, who would have claimed to be ultramontanes, 
evidence that the neo-ultramontanes were separating the pope 
from the Church, from his togetherness as a bishop with his fellow 

bishops and making him an authority, the supreme authority, 
not within it but above it, imposing his authority upon it. How- 
ever, as the Council proceeded it became clear that for lack of 
time it would be necessary to drop out discussion of the complete 
programme on the Church as originally proposed and pass 
straight on to that of the primacy and infallibility of the pope. So 


2 Butler, The Vatican Council I, page 98. 
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it came about that these doctrines were discussed and defined 


before the infallibility of the Church, with the result that the 
relation of the pope to the bishops in the teaching authority of 
the Church was not dealt with except by implication, nor his 
infallibility in relation to theirs, nor his relation to them and the 
rest of the Church. 

The Vatican definition, when achieved, was not therefore a 
perfectly balanced one, and the result of it has been, in current 
teaching, a tendency to over-emphasis upon the pope at the 
expense of the Church, which is not justified if the function of the 
pope is viewed in its full context as a function, the supreme 
function, of the Church’s teaching authority. Nevertheless the 
definition in the give and take of debate became a moderate one, 
covering many of the requirements of the minority and failing 
them, where it did fail them, more by what it omitted than by 
anything it actually said. But the main question was settled. The 
pope is the divinely constituted mouthpiece and organ of the 
universal apostolic episcopate, itself divinely constituted as such. 
He is the finally decisive element in the Church’s ruling and 
teaching office and he speaks with an authority that focuses and 
makes absolute the authority of the episcopate as a whole. 
His authority in dogmatic definition is the final and supreme 
authority of the Church. 

It should not be forgotten that this dogmatic definition is a 
human formulation of the word of God to men contained in the 
scriptures and embodied in the tradition of the Church—God’s 
revelation itself is mediated through human acts wrought out in 
human life by God himself made man, these acts are interpreted 
through human minds and expressed in human ideas and language 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit in the scriptures. Thence 
they must be formulated for greater clarity of thought and 
expression by definitions, the creeds and other dogmatic state- 
ments of the Church. These of their very nature cannot exhaust 
the depth and fullness of the mysteries they contain, the mysteries 
of our redemption in Christ, but they are secure in spite of their 
human limitations in representing the truth of Christ human-wise 
and thus safeguarding it from corruption. No doctrine defined by 
the Church is ever a new doctrine; the definition is new, not the 
doctrine defined in it. The doctrine itself is only new in the sense 
that it is made more explicit and better understood in the mind 
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of the Church. Thus the tradition remains in substance always the 
same; it grows only by increasing explicitness. 

It should not be forgotten either that the normal day-to-day 
expression of the Church’s teaching authority is the ordinary 
magisterium, as it is called, and it consists in the teaching of all the 
episcopate as a unity dispersed throughout the world, each bishop 
representing his own diocese. In this dispersed unity the bishop of 
Rome, St Peter’s successor, has his place as supreme pastor; 
without his concurring voice there would be no unity and no 
incontestable teaching. The supreme magisterium in the person 
of the pope confirming a General Council or speaking by his sole 
authority in the name of the Church expresses its faith, not simply 
as registering the consent of the rest of the episcopate, but as 
confirming its verdict and putting it beyond question. That is 
the meaning of the ex sese clause in the Vatican decree.? It is not 
the consent of the Church that ratifies the papal decision, it is the 
papal decision, given under the conditions laid down, that ratifies 
and makes absolute the consent of the Church. It is noticeable 
that in recent years, in the two public definitions of dogma made 
by the pope independently of a General Council, the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception and of the Assumption, careful 
concern was shown by the holy see in each case to consult the 
mind of the Church through the universal apostolic episcopate. 
This togetherness is characteristic of the life and structure of the 
Roman Church, as it is also of that of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, though there the togetherness seems to be wanting in 
the maintenance of external structural unity, which so often fails 
of actualization with them. 

But to understand this togetherness completely we must look 
at it, not simply in the hierarchy of authority, but in the life of the 
Church as a whole, in the ecclesia discens, the learning Church, as 
well as in the ecclesia docens, the part of the Church that teaches 
_-with authority, the bishops with their delegates the priests. We 
must not forget in thinking of it in this way that every member 
of the teaching Church, from the pope downwards, is also, all his 
life, a member of the learning Church. Pope John XXIII today 
learns his faith, he studies and meditates on the scriptures and the 
Fathers, and his only source of knowledge of the faith is that which 


3 ‘And therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves 
(ex sese) and not from the consent of the Church.’ Denzinger 1839, page 490. 
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is open to every baptized Catholic. It is here that we see illustrated 
the togetherness of the Church. Already in the New Testament, and 
especially in the Acts of the Apostles, the deposit of faith, the sum 
of Christ’s teaching, was the possession of the whole body of the 
faithful, but it was authoritatively interpreted by the apostles. 
It was, as the Acts tell us, the didache, the teaching of the apostles. 
The distinction between the ecclesia discens and the ecclesia docens 
was present from the beginning. During the sub-apostolic period 
the canon of scripture was gradually formed, and it was formed 
by the common mind of the faithful, under the continuing 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. In this the whole Church had its part, 
the teaching authority certifying under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit as true and according to the mind of Christ in his Church, 
what was already present in the common mind of the faithful. 
The criterion of the inspiration of the various forms of written 
document, which thus came under consideration for inclusion in 
the canon of the New Testament, was: how far did it express 
faithfully the substance of the apostolic preaching, the oral tradi- 
tion which was gradually being embodied in a written tradition? 
As this took place progressively, the mind of the Church more 
and more took scripture as the source of doctrine; a corpus of 
written tradition inspired by the Holy Ghost, but always scripture 
interpreted, first by the common mind of the faithful, under 
divine guidance, drawing out by prayer, worship and study the 
content of God’s word, while at the same time this common 
interpretation, if certified as authentic and true by the authori- 
tatively expressed mind of the Church, was embodied in its 
tradition and held to be de fide. 

Non-Catholics not infrequently say of us that some of our 
teaching is un-scriptural; our mariology, for instance. But on the 
contrary we maintain that the whole range of doctrine so called, 
intimately connected with the incarnation, the cross of Calvary 
and the triumphant resurrection and all that flows from it, is 
profoundly scriptural, though it does not lie on the surface of 
scripture, but must be drawn from thence by the Spirit-guided 
mind of the Church. To give one instance in a deeply complex 
process; from very early times the Church has regarded our Lady 
as the second Eve and seen this as implicit in St Paul’s doctrine of 
Christ as the second Adam. The whole parallel, found originally 
in the second century in Irenaeus and Justin Martyr, has been 
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worked out by the mind of the Church to signify the reversal 
of the ruin caused by the fall of our first parents, Adam the head 
of the human race and Eve the mother of all living. This reversal 
was the redemption and restoration wrought by Christ through 
the co-operation of Mary, made the mother of all the faithful as 
she stood at the foot of the cross. 

From the beginning of the Church’s history, then, two equally 
important clements may be discerned in the doctrinal authority 
of the Church; the objective or transcendent law, externally 
formulated and proposed by the authority directing the com- 
munity, and the same law, subjective and immanent in the con- 
sciousness of the community and spontaneously lived by faith. 
The former corresponds to the ecclesia docens, the latter to the 
ecclesia discens. The transcendent law has its origin in the teaching 
of Christ by act and word during his earthly life. In so far as that 
teaching is accepted and lived by the community which is his 
Mystical Body, it becomes immanent in it; and the living of this 
law both by prayer and worship, and by the intellectual probing 
of the philosopher and theologian, continually draws out from it 
new implications—moreover, from time to time the historian and 
the scientist seek to adjust newly acquired knowledge to the 
eternal and unchanging truth of revelation, as for instance in the 
case of the hypotheses of human evolution, or the discoveries of 
the archaeologists. The resulting growth and development of 
scriptural knowledge, the knowledge of God’s word in the 
immanent law which is lived, demands a corresponding elabora- 
tion in the transcendent law which is proposed. At every point the 
growth must be controlled by the teaching authority of the ecclesia 
_docens, the guardian of the faith, whose function it is, under the 
grace and guidance of the Holy Spirit, to judge whether such 
growth is a true development and such adjustment a true inter- 
pretation of the original word of Christ. Both these elements are 
essential to a balanced religious authority, and both together 
secure the true togetherness which is the outward sign of the 
fellowship of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

This true togetherness which characterized the primitive 
community at Jerusalem in the first years of the Church’s life 
can only be fully realized in a visible organic society, the external 
and internal unity of which is secured by a special gift of God’s 
providence; an indivisible Church which is never divided, 
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though parts of it can be severed from its unity; those parts are in 
schism, and the Church itself though it retains its organic unity 
is the poorer for their loss. This is all the more so when the 
cause of the schism has been largely on the part of those who 
remained within the Church and by their sloth, indifference and 
bad example had become a scandal. Catholics must acknowledge 
these things with humility. But at the same time they remain 
deeply convinced that Christ willed his Church to be and to 
remain one in external structure and inner life to the end of time. 

The Church, through its biblical tradition, presents us with the 
person of Christ; Christ embodies it and by the power of the Holy 
Spirit makes it his Mystical Body. By making our act of faith in 
Christ in his Church, it is not for reasons supplied by the researches 
of scientists that we do it, but because Christ himself, in the power 
of his spirit, commends to us the gospel his Church speaks in his 
name, by awakening the response of faith in our hearts. We know 
in faith that he is speaking; it is the voice of God we hear. Our 
hearts leap out to meet his words, we realize that this is what has 
been seeking us out, that here is the good news which we could 
not have dared to believe otherwise. Scientific history has its 
place, an important place, but it is not the ground of our belief, 
even in the facts and events of history on the interpretation of 
which our beliefs depend. Only if scientific history per impossibile 
could demonstrate, past a doubt, that those facts and events were 
illusory, would our faith become baseless, because it would be 
involved in a contradiction between scientific truth and what 
we had hitherto believed was revealed truth. Catholics accept the 
Church as it exists in the world today, they accept its own 
account of itself and the claims it makes by an act of God-given 
faith which leads to Christ himself as he is embodied in his 
Church. 

We know of course that others, who are without this experi- 
ence, have come to a true faith in Christ through the scriptures, 
as presented to them and interpreted to them by their own 
particular tradition and allegiance; and we thank God for it. But 
this is far less than the best; far less than Christ wills. They 
lack the fellowship, the togetherness, the fullness of truth and 
many of the means of grace which Christ wills for all his followers. 
Though their good faith can bring them grace and salvation 
they remain separated from many of the means which Christ 
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has ordained to bring it to them, though we may believe that 
where their loss is not realized he will in his mercy make it good. 

A divided Church cannot speak with certainty about its own 
nature and constitution, because each part speaks differently. 
About itself as bearer of God’s word to men it falls, as a unity, 
into vagueness and contradiction. Allegiance to a divided Church 
leaves much therefore to be decided by the individual conscience, 
without firmer ground for decision than a personal one. The 
landmarks and signposts of God’s revelation to men must be 
clearly perceptible to faith. They are relatively few amongst the 
multitude of human knowledge, but they should be definitive. 
Within these terms of God’s revelation of the way of salvation, 
there is plenty of scope for the exercise of human initiative in the 
affairs of day-to-day life. Yet about some of these terms a divided 
Church speaks necessarily with an uncertain voice or does not 
speak at all. 

In the togetherness for the perfection of which a visible and 
organic society is a prerequisite, the papacy, as we have seen, 
plays its part as the final and decisive element in the external 
structure which safeguards the inner life of the Church, its truth 
and its means of grace. Yet it is constantly made a charge against 
the papal institution that it is an excrescence, a false growth on the 
body politic of the rest of the Church, which depresses and 
virtually destroys its freedom of action. This charge is made by 
non-Catholic theologians, some of whom are stout defenders of 
episcopacy as being an essential, because divinely ordained, part 
of the structure of the Church’s teaching authority and govern- 
ment. And those non-Catholics who have no belief in episcopacy 
as a divine institution fear in it the wielding of sacerdotal power 
and are averse to admitting it into their system, even for the sake 
of unity. There is a further division too among the Christian 
Churches as to whether the authority of any ministry at all can be 
_extended further than the mandate it receives by delegation from 
the congregation, the people of God in whom all authority is 
ultimately held to reside. 

The Catholic Church is not a democracy in this sense. All 
authority is held to come to it direct from Christ to his appointed 
ministers, the bishops, who are successors of the apostles; priests 
are delegates of the bishop. The bishop receives his authority 
direct from Christ by consecration and is entitled to exercise 
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jurisdiction over a diocese as soon as he enters into possession of 
it. A priest receives the power of order from Christ by ordination, 
but jurisdiction is given him by the bishop. The chief bishop of 
Christendom, the pope, who exercises episcopal jurisdiction over 
the universal Church, has power to appoint to or confirm a 
bishop in his diocese and to remove him in case of necessity; and 
in that indirect sense the bishop’s jurisdiction is dependent upon 
him. 

None of this however interferes with the togetherness of pope, 
bishop, clergy and laity within the Body of Christ. It is recognized, 
for instance, that in any particular parish the priest is instituted to 
the cure of souls, but the same cure of souls is also the charge and 
responsibility of the bishop, and in a remote but plenary manner 
the same cure of souls is the charge and ultimate responsibility 
of the chief bishop, the pope. Each in his own degree is responsible 
to God for the same parish. It is not true to say that the pope is 
qualitatively different in his relationship to the Church from any 
other member of it. In his quality of authority he is a bishop and 
he differs from other bishops only in degree. The jurisdiction he 
exercises is universal, but theirs is local. A priest differs from a 
layman and from a bishop in his quality of authority. But in 
all other respects pope, bishop, priest and layman do not differ 
in quality, except for differences in personal sanctity, in which a 
layman can be above a pope. Every member of the Church belongs 
to the ecclesia discens at every moment ofhis life. The pope in that 
capacity must submit to the Church of which he is the head on 
earth under Christ. He is bound in submission to the structure of 
the faith of which he is supreme guardian. He is bound in person 
to the laws which govern the day-to-day life of the Church. He 
attends or celebrates mass on Sundays and would commit sin if 
he wilfully and of malice were to fail in this duty. He goes to 
confession and keeps fasting days in the spirit of obedience to the 
Church in which all faithful Catholics do these things. Only in 
his authority does he differ from other members of the Church, 
just as his fellow bishops and priests have each, in that regard, a 
position which is distinctive. 

The hierarchy of the Church is like an arch. An arch remains 
in being in virtue of its keystone, and the pillars on which it 
rests; faith and obedience. Apart from the keystone it will fall 
to pieces. Yet it remains an arch, not solely in virtue of the key- 
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stone, but so long as the separate stones of which it is composed 
remain in contact with each other, with the keystone that unites 
them, and the pillars on which they all rest. 

The coming Vatican Council is a symbol of the teaching 
authority of the Catholic Church and it will show in its sum- 
moning and planning the togetherness of its constituent parts. The 
bishops, with the pope at their head, each representing the faithful 
of his own diocese of which he is pastor and teacher; the abbots 
and heads of religious orders standing in a similar relationship to 
their brethren as the bishop does to the people of his diocese; 
the theologians as representative of the schola theologorum in an 
advisory capacity to those whose function it is to define and decree: 
members of the ecclesia docens, it is true, but each too, even the 
pope, belonging to the humble ranks of the learner, taught by the 
Holy Spirit. Catholics in company with our separated brethren 
will be glad to unite in praying that its deliberations under 
God’s grace will be for the great good of the Roman Church 
now, and beyond it for the ultimate unity of Christendom. 


ST AUGUSTINE’S PICTURE OF THE CHURCH?! 
EDMUND Hitt, o.P. 


HE title of The City of God is taken by St Augustine from 

that verse of Ps. 86 (87), which is paraphrased by the well- 

known hymn, ‘Glorious things of thee are spoken, Sion 
city of our God’, Is this city, in his mind, a picture of the Church? 
Clearly yes, but of the Church in its widest, its cosmic dimensions, 
the Church which is the heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, 
that Jerusalem which is above, which is our mother (Gal. iv, 26), 
of which the earthly Jerusalem is the type and figure. We attain 
some apprehension of this city of God by contrasting it with 
another city, the city of confusion, the diabolical city, of which 
the archetype is Babel, Babylon. 

These two cities are cosmic because their history begins with 
the creation and ends with the end of the world. In their beginning 
and end they are clearly distinct—distinct in the holy angels and 
the fallen angels at the beginning of creation, distinct in the com- 


1 A lecture given at Cambridge in March 1960. 
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pany of the blessed and the company of the damned at the end. 
The Church as it will be in the resurrection is the society of the 
just, and of the just alone. But in the middle of the course, in this 
aeon, they are inextricably mixed together, perplexas, invicemque 
permixtas (Civ. Dei XI, 1). Man is very much of a mixed-up kid, 
and Augustine’s awareness of this is crucial to his idea of the 
Church. But before we come to it, in order to grasp the essence 
of the City of God, we must look at it in its beginning and end. 

It is ‘the congregation and society of the saints, predestined 
to reign for ever with God’ (X, 6; XV, 1). What constitutes this 
association, as any association, is a sort of love. He says of the 
two cities, ‘They are made by two loves; the earthly city by 
the love of self even to despising God, the heavenly by the love of 
God even to despising self’ (XIV, 28). As Professor Versfeld says 
in his Guide to the City of God, Augustine’s tale of two cities is 
the story of their love affairs. 

Loving God means cleaving to God (Ps. 72). This is done by 
offering him true sacrifice, which Augustine defines as ‘every work 
done in order to cleave to God in a holy association, every work, 
that is, which is referred to the ultimate good which alone can 
give us true bliss’—notably works of mercy (provided they are thus 
referred to God), whose essence it is to relieve misery and bestow 
bliss. “And so it is that this whole redeemed city, that is, the con- 
gregation and society of the saints, is offered to God as a universal 
sacrifice by the high priest who also offered himself for us in his 
passion, in the form of a servant, that we might be the body of 
so great a head. . . . This is the sacrifice of Christians, for we 
being many are one body in Christ. This sacrifice the Church 
resorts to in the sacrament of the altar, where she is clearly shown 
that in the very thing she offers she is offered herself’ (X, 6). 
Augustine’s sequence of thought is not, I confess, very clear to me 
here. Perhaps we should look at it less as an argument than as a 
pattern of ideas. He is talking, in the context, about the true 
worship of God. This means cleaving to God; this means belong- 
ing to the city of God, the holy association of the saints; this means 
being offered to God in and by Christ. The love for God which 
constructs the city of God is first and foremost Christ’s love, which 
his body the Church is drawn up into, which it shares with him. 

The earthly city, by contrast, is drawn down into, and indeed 
built on, fratricidal strife—Cain slaying Abel, Romulus slaying 
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Remus. While on the subject of Cain and Abel, let us observe 
something else which is needed to build the city of God—faith. 
Cain, Augustine notes, founded a city (Gen. iv, 17). Not so Abel, 
the first unequivocal human representative of the city of God; 
‘Tanquam peregrinus, as a pilgrim and a foreigner he founded no 
city. Up above is the city of the saints’ (XV, 1). And so belonging 
to it requires faith in something not seen, which Augustine brings 
out again by his interpretation of the names Abel and Seth, the 
first two heavenly citizens. He is commenting on Genesis iv, 26, 
which in his version reads, ‘And to Seth was born a son, and he 
called his name Enos; this man hoped to call on the name of the 
Lord God’; he writes, ‘In these two men, Abel which means 
Grief, and Seth which means Resurrection, is sketched the death 
of Christ and his life from the dead. It is of this faith (in Christ’s 
death and resurrection) that the city of God is born, signified by 
this man who hoped to call upon the name of the Lord’ (XV, 18). 
So indeed hope, as well as faith and charity, is a formative cause 
of the heavenly city. For ‘in this man (Enos) is prefigured the 
society of men which lives, not according to man in possession 
of earthly happiness, but according to God in the hope of eternal 
happiness’ (ibid.). 

One God, one Christ, one charity, one faith, one hope—and 
therefore only one Church. One Church because one faith and one 
charity, and equally one faith and one charity because one Church. 
Augustine is quite unequivocal on this. Talking of the spread of 
the gospel and the growth of the Church, he says: “The devil 
stirred up heretics to withstand Christian teaching under the name 
of Christian; as though there were room for them indifferently 
without any correction in the city of God, as the city of confusion 
(Babel) found room in itself indifferently for philosophers holding 
different and contrary opinions. Those then who have warped and 
unsound views in the Church of Christ, if they resist obstinately 
when they are corrected and told what they should rightly and 
soundly hold, if they refuse to emend their deadly dogmas and 
persist in defending them, they become heretics, and going forth 
outside the Church are reckoned among the enemies who exercise 
her . . . in patience . . . in wisdom . . . and in benevolence’ 
(XVIII, 51). 

Here we are then, face to face with the mix-up of the two 
cities in this world. The city of God is indeed visibly embodied 
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in the unity of the Catholic Church, the catholica as he calls it; 
but he was not so naive as to say that all inside it are good, 
all outside it wicked. This description of the heretic, not as a man 
who is outside the Church, but as one who goes out of the Church, 
shows that the evil starts inside. ‘Many reprobate and wicked men 
are mixed with the good inside. . . . Both sorts are caught and 
swim about indiscriminately in the apostolic nets, and when 
hauled aboard they almost cause the boat to sink’ (XVIII, 49). 
The parable of the wheat and the cockle is also one of his favourite 
texts to illustrate this matter—or wheat and chaff on the threshing- 
floor. 

If the one true Church, then, has a very mixed bag of members, 
if the city of God endures the presence within itself of a fifth 
column from the earthly city in the shape of wicked Catholics, 
who will only be sorted out when the great day of threshing and 
winnowing comes—is the converse true? Are there genuine 
citizens of the heavenly city to be found among those not visibly 
in communion with the Church of Christ? 

This is a question, to be perfectly frank, that I do not think 
Augustine ever asked himself. That however does not mean that 
it is a question we cannot ask him. A great part of theology con- 
sists in searching authorities, from scripture on, for answers to 
questions which the authorities themselves never asked. This is 
perhaps the chief way in which doctrine develops. But we must 
expect the answer to be obscure, perhaps not altogether coherent. 
Here are a few elements of an answer from The City of God. 

(t) Certainly there are many among God’s enemies at the 
moment who will end up by being his friends, just as there are 
many among his friends who will end up his enemies. True 
discrimination, discretio, between the just and the reprobate is a 
prerogative of the divine foreknowledge. But this is not directly 
on our question—it simply states the possibility of conversion 
for the wicked and of lapse for the good. 

(2) Falling away can happen within the Church without a 
man’s overtly leaving the Church. But overtly leaving the Church, 
like the case of the heretics already described, is an unmistakable 
sign of a man’s lapse from justice, no matter how upright or 
virtuous he may otherwise be. For no amount of virtue separated 
from the Church, not referred to God in the body of Christ, avails 
to make a man just before God. 
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(3) For the Church is the only ark of salvation. Noah’s ark, 
which the Book of Wisdom calls ‘a contemptible piece of wood’, 
was a traditional figure of the Church saved by the wood of the 
cross, and outside the ark there is no means of escaping destruction 
in the flood. 

(4) Yet Augustine did envisage the possibility of conversion 
outside the Church, as well as of falling away inside. He says 
somewhere—I have not managed to find the reference—talking 
about the necessity of charity for salvation, that if a man begins 
to have it outside the Church, then he already begins to belong 
to Christ. 

(s) He gives two curious B.C. instances of what one might call 
extra-territorial citizens of the heavenly city. One is the Erythrean 
Sybil, who was in fact a Christian invention, but was thought to 
have prophesied Christ centuries before. She, he thinks, though 
clearly a pagan, not a member of the chosen people in whom the 
city of God was then officially though imperfectly established, 
nonetheless very possibly belonged to it. From the Bible itself 
he gives the example of Job, a non-Israelite who belonged to 
God (XVIII, 47). If in old testament times, why not in new? But 
he never explicitly draws the inference. Against it is the fact that 
the Church of the new testament, unlike the people of the old, 
is a society open to all nations; all are welcome and invited to 
join. If they do not join, is it because they refuse the invitation? 
He says nothing clear on the point one way or the other. 

Let us now examine what he has to say on the Church in his 
controversy with the Donatists. This was essentially a conflict 
between two ideas of what the Church is, between two societies 
each claiming to be the one true Church of Christ. The Donatists 
did not really exist outside North Africa, but there for most of 
the fourth century they dominated the scene. They said that the 
self-styled Catholic Church was not the true Church of Christ, 
because it derived from wicked bishops who in the last of the 
persecutions, under Diocletian, had surrendered the sacred books 
to the imperial authorities—they were traditores, traitors—and by 
this lapse they had forfeited the power not only to govern the 
Church but even to propagate it by administering the sacraments. 
All sacraments administered by sinners—a fortiori by heretics— 
were, they said, spurious. Hence there was no genuine baptism, 
no valid orders to be found in bodies deriving from such men— 
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no Church therefore; and what is more, any other Church, even 
though not directly involved in the treachery of the traditores, 
if it maintained communion with them or their successors was 
itself defiled and its sacraments invalidated, and it thus ceased. to 
be part of the one true Church. So the Donatists claimed to be 
the Church of the saints—very violent and fissiparous saints too, 
constantly splitting up into smaller sects. Their idea of the Church 
is very simple and straightforward; it is quite simply the Church 
of the saints. The sinner ipso facto ceases to belong—totally so. 
There are no sacraments outside the body of the saints, no per- 
petuating of any Church life outside. So when Catholics joined 
the Donatists, they rebaptized them. 

The Catholic idea of the Church, as presented by Augustine, 
was not so cut and dried, but it was, if anything, even simpler. 
Why were the Donatists not the Church of Christ or a part of it? 
Why, because they had broken away from it; they had committed 
‘the sacrilege of schism, which far outdistances all other crimes’ 
(Contra Parmenianum 1, 7). Nothing could justify schism, no 
conceivable enormity or scandal in the Church could justify 
breaking away from it or disrupting its unity. Even the proper 
authority in the Church must refrain from excommunicating 
evil-doers when this might involve schism. ‘If one of the brethren, 
a Christian within the Church, is convicted of such wrongdoing 
as deserves excommunication, let this be done where there is no 
danger of a schism, provided it is done with charity, for the man’s 
correction not his destruction. This can be done without ruining 
peace and unity, without harming the wheat, when the con- 
gregation of the Church as a whole has no part in the sin that is 
being punished by excommunication. . . . But where the disease 
has caught hold of very many, nothing remains for the good to do 
except to grieve and groan. In fact, if an epidemic of sin has 
invaded the multitude of the faithful, what is needed—all that can 
help—is the severe mercy of God’s discipline (ecclesiastical 
discipline is now powerless); for counsels of separation are vain, 
pernicious, sacrilegious’ (op. cit., III, 13, 14). A fortiori, if authority 
may not do anything in enforcing discipline which would pro- 
voke schism, those under authority may not withdraw themselves 
and set up rival institutions and authorities for any reason what- 
soever. This the original Donatist bishops had done. 

Why is schism so fearful a sacrilege, worse even, I think 
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Augustine would say, than heresy? Because it is a sin against unity, 
hence a sin against peace, hence a sin against charity; and without 
charity, as St Paul tells the Corinthians, nothing else is of any 
profit whatever. This is undoubtedly the keystone of Augustine’s 
idea of the Church. The Church is the very embodiment of 
charity, of love of your neighbour. And this love is not just 
kindness and benevolence; it is kindness and benevolence referred 
to the love of God, which means it must be directed to the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ. To those of the household of faith, 
charity is kindness and benevolence which expresses and 
strengthens unity in Christ. To those outside—or to sinners 
inside—it is benevolence and kindness such as draws them to 
unity in Christ, such as keeps the Church of Christ open to all 
comers, forbids it ever to become a closed society, an exclusive 
set. Charity is the Church-building virtue. 

The unity of the Catholic Church is above all a manifestation of 
God’s charity. Hence apart from that unity nothing whatever 
avails to make a man pleasing to God, to make him a member 
of the city of God, because the city of God is at unity in itself. 
Unlike the Donatists, Augustine and the Catholics held that the 
sacraments of the Church could be found outside the Church; 
because they can be validly conferred by bad ministers inside and 
by heretics and schismatics outside. The Catholic Church recog- 
nized the validity of Donatist orders and baptism. In fact, Augustine 
would say to the Donatists, you have everything—you have the 
true doctrine of Christ and of the Trinity, you have the scriptures, 
you have faith, you have orders, baptism, eucharist, bishops and 
clergy—everything except the one thing that makes these things 
any use, and that is unity, that is charity. The Donatists have orders, 
and baptism, ‘but they have each to their own undoing, as long 
as they do not have the charity of unity’ (op. cit., II, 28). 

The Donatists claimed to be only the loyal followers of St 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (ob. c. A.D. 253), who had maintained 
that no baptism given outside the unity of the Catholic Church 
was genuine, and so converts received into the Church from 
heretical sects were to be rebaptized. Augustine says that Cyprian 
was wrong in this matter, that what had been disputed in his 
time had since been settled against him by a council of the 
Church at large, and now there is simply no question to dispute 
(op. cit., II, 30). But the real lesson to learn from Cyprian is’ that 
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he did not disrupt Catholic unity for the sake of his opinion, nor 
as a protest against evil behaviour. He spoke very severely about 
some of his colleagues for their avarice—yet he did not consider 
that being in communion with them, guilty though they may 
have been of a sin St Paul calls idolatry, in any way unchurched 
him. It never occurred to him to separate from them and to sever 
unity, peace, and charity. Had the time come, said Augustine, 
Cyprian would have accepted the Church’s decision, and allowed 
himself to be corrected in the Church’s unity which he had never 
left, and which he adorned with martyrdom. He would have 
been like St Peter, who went wrong in the matter of Judaizing 
but allowed himself to be corrected by St Paul his subordinate 
(Gal. ii, 11-21), and preserved thus in the bond of peace was 
carried forward to martyrdom (De Baptismo contra Donatistas Ul, 
2). Augustine invites the Donatists to return to the ‘catholicam 
concordantem quam Cyprianus non deseruit fluctuantem’, to the 
Catholic Church in agreement which Cyprian had not deserted 
in its bewilderment (op. cit., II, 20). 

We might say that for the Donatists the Church is a closed 
society of the saints; for Augustine it is an open society of union 
with Christ, which can tolerate all kinds of unholiness and sin 
thanks to the strength of the charity which holds it together. It 
is a part of this openness, one might add, that Christ can operate 
outside the visible unity of his Church in the sacraments and 
teaching of sects like the Donatists. He can also operate more 
directly still, without any sacramental means, as in the case of the 
centurion Cornelius. “His prayers were heard, even though he was 
a heathen; indeed he was thought worthy to have an angel sent 
to him and to see the angel. But since whatever good he had to his 
credit in his prayers and almsgiving could be of no use to him 
unless he were incorporated in the Church by the bond of Christian 
fellowship and peace, he is told to send for Peter. By him he is 
baptized and joined to the Christian people by the partnership of 
communion, whereas he had previously been joined to them 
only by the similarity of his good works. But supposing he had 
been so proud of the good he already possessed (good works) 
that he scorned the good he did not yet possess (the partnership 
of communion), it would have been his ruin’ (op cits Ta0)e 

Cornelius is a case of a man who begins to have charity outside 
the Church and thus starts on the way in. And if he had deliber- 
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would have been the end of the charity he had started to have. 
But suppose a Cornelius who never got that far—to whom the 
idea of sending for Peter never presented itself, a Cornelius in 
Timbuctoo; did Augustine ever consider the case of such a 
Cornelius? He does at least say this at the beginning of his De 
Baptismo: “The case is very different of those who incautiously 
stumble on these heretics (the Donatists) and suppose them to be 
the Church of Christ; and of those among the Donatist clergy 
who know that only that is the Catholic Church which in accord- 
ance with the promises of scripture is spread over the whole 
world to the ends of the earth’ (I, 5). 

This brings us to another feature of Augustine’s open society 
Church; the last we have time to consider. That is its universality. 
Scripture has foretold that it would spread all over the earth. 
It is for all nations because Christ is the one and only Saviour of 
all nations. Abraham had been told: ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed’ (Gen. xxii, 18). The Church’s 
world-wide mission was visibly and graphically indicated by the 
phenomena at Pentecost, when the apostles spoke with the tongues 
of all nations. 

So in his pastoral letter to his clergy and people, De Unitate 
Ecclesiae, Augustine tells them to point to two signs when trying 
to show where the Church of Christ is: (1) The doctrine of 
Christ; is the doctrine taught in a society the doctrine of the 
gospel? If not, then that society or sect cannot be the Church of 
Christ. (2) The promises of Christ; is that body or society spread 
over the whole known world, is it apostolic in the mission sense 
as well as in the continuity of tradition sense? If not, if it is insular, 
provincial, a closed shop—as the Donatists were; if it is naturally 
inclined to split into warring factions and sub-sects—as the 
Donatists were; then it cannot be the Church of Christ. 

To sum up Augustine’s doctrine on the Church: 


There is only one Church of Christ; 

It is constituted in being, and kept one by charity—which never 
falls away; ee 

There are degrees of belonging to it; all sorts of ecclesiastical 
things may be had outside it, sacraments, doctrine, orders, etc.; 
a man may lack charity inside it, he may at least begin to have 
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charity outside it; but the essential mode of belonging is to be 
united to Christ in the Church by charity; 

It is also one in apostolic faith (this implies a structure of 
authority which Augustine took for granted and helped to 
operate as a bishop of the Church, but never said very much 
about); 

ae it is Catholic, that is, universal, open to all nations, the 
heir to promises which cannot fail. 


A SYON CENTENARY! 
ErIC COLLEDGE 


England, having been driven into exile, for the second time, in 
1558; and this year in their present home, their third since 
their return, at South Brent in Devon, the abbess and her sisters 
can look back with especial thankfulness over their long history 
of trials and wanderings endured for God’s glory and the true 
faith. And in this year of prayers for the cause of the Forty 
Martyrs, Syon, which gave one of her sons, the ‘Angel’, Blessed 
Richard Reynolds, to witness with his blood to her constancy, 
should be in the minds of all Catholics in England as they thank 
God for his mercies shown to them. | 
It is not surprising that an English house of St Bridget’s order 
should have been founded soon after its approval and her canoniza- 
tion in 1391, for England had been long renowned for the great 
devotion in which the Blessed Virgin was here held, and the 
Bridgettines were and still are very specially dedicated to her. 
‘This order shall be founded in honour of my most holy mother’: 
so St Bridget tells us in her Revelations that she was commanded 
by our Lord, and everything possible was done to make this real. 
Hence the Bridgettine breviary (not at all to be confused with the 
‘Little Office’) which had to be abandoned in the days of Trent, 
but which, to Syon’s great joy, has with other special privileges in 
modern times been restored. 


E 1861 Syon Abbey at last came back from Portugal to 


* The writer of this article gratefully acknowledges the help and advice which he has 
received from the Abbess and community of Syon, particularly from Sr M. Dominic, 
0.88.S., from Fr James Walsh, s.j., and from Mr F. R. Johnston. 
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‘The Monastery of St Saviour, St Mary the Virgin and St 
Bridget, of Syon’, was founded by Henry V in 1415 at Twicken- 
ham; and Syon’s first claim to fame is that from then until today 
its line has never been broken. It was the only house vowed to 
St Bridget of Sweden’s rule to be established in this country; 
and as we examine the complex of events which made this 
possible, we see that the saint and her rule looked ahead, out of 
the calamitous days in which she lived, and made the only possible 
preparations for the troubles which were to come, an austere and 
dedicated life of prayer and penitence which would call to men 
and women seeking nothing in religion but God himself. It was 
Henry’s intention to build three new monasteries; and Dom 
David Knowles has pointed out to us that the king, in choosing 
for “Syon’ the Bridgettines, for ‘Bethlehem’ the Carthusians (at 
Sheen) and for ‘Jerusalem’ the Celestines (nothing came of this 
projected third house), showed, as he did by many other acts, 
his deep conern for a revival and reformation of true monasticism, 
only to be achieved by a more faithful observance of stricter rules. 
A century and more later Richard Whitford, one of the greatest 
names in Syon, betrays something like impatience in considering 
the general concern of his age for the decline of religious life: 
there need be no concern, there need be no decline, he says, if 
only monks and friars and nuns will keep their rules in the spirit 
and to the letter. He might with every justification have added “as 
we do at Syon’; and before long Syon was to withstand Henry 
VIII and his servants as did no other house in England. 

Much—perhaps too much—has been made of the part in the 
foundation of Syon played by Henry FitzHugh, whose devotion 
to St Bridget seems to have been inspired in England, even before 
1406, when he visited Sweden as one of the suite of Henry IV’s 
daughter Philippa on her marriage with Eric XIII. FitzHugh 
certainly was a powerful and faithful friend to the Bridgettines, 
and the chief instrument of their coming to this country; but 
he was far from being the first Englishman to show devotion to 
their mother and foundress. One of the first, undoubtedly, was 
Adam Easton, the Benedictine monk from Norwich who became 
a curial cardinal, and whose life reads like a highly-coloured 
‘historical romance’ of the older fashion. He was an intimate 
friend of Bridget’s daughter, St Katherine, of Alphonse of Pecha, 
her spiritual director, and of the rest of the ‘family’ of holy men. 
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and women whom she had collected and led during her many 
years of residence in the desolated city from which the popes had 
fled. They had seen the return from Avignon and they had 
shared the determination of the Roman people that Gregory XI’s 
successor should not go back again to France. That successor, the 
unworthy and ignoble Bartholomew Prignano, had counted on 
Katherine and Easton as his champions when the validity of his 
election was challenged and the catastrophe of the Great?Schism 
came about; and for his reward Easton had to endure the horrors 
of the imprisonment and torments which the pope visited upon the 
cardinals whom he suspected, without justification, of plotting 
to depose him. Had it not been for the earthly intercessions of 
Richard II, Easton would probably have been tormented to the 
death, as were his brother cardinals; and there are few more 
moving documents in Bridgettine history than the simple letter 
which he wrote, when at last Urban VIII's death set him free, to 
the Abbess of Vadsetena, the first, Swedish house of Bridget’s rule, 
sending a copy of his tract in approbation of the cause of her 
canonization and telling of his conviction that her prayers in 
Paradise had upheld him through his agonies. Easton, like Bridget, 
died in the exile and the city of his choice; and it is only a short 
walk across the river from his tomb in St Cecilia in Trastevere 
to St Bridget’s house by the Campo dei Fiori. And as today one 
leaves the house, after visiting the room in which she lived, and 
received and wrote the Revelations, and died, a few steps take 
one into the Via Monserrato and to the English College, which is 
situated where in Bridget’s day there stood the hospice for 
English pilgrims. In the troubled years that lay between her death 
and Syon’s foundation, there can have been few such pilgrims 
who did not learn to venerate her; and we have an affecting 
account of the devotions of one, the celebrated Margery Kempe, 
who stayed in the hospice in 1414, and visited the shrine, and 
talked with people who had known Bridget, her maidservant: 
who said that ‘she was kindly and gentle towards everyone, and 
had a smiling face’, and an innkeeper, ‘who had known her him- 
self, but had never thought that she had been so holy a woman 
as she was, for she was always simple and kindly towards every- 
one who wished to speak to her’. 

Those who find the veneration accorded to St Bridget in her 
own times and in the fifteenth century exaggerated fail, it may 
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be, to perceive how perfectly she was a saint of those times and 
for those times, but this is very clearly shown by the history of 
her cult and of her order in England. Those who had striven to 
overcome the many great difficulties in the way of Syon’s 
foundation were the same men who represented this country at 
Constance, and laboured there, successfully, in the two causes, 
which were in truth one cause, of the approbation of her canoniza- 
tion and the triumph over anti-popes and conciliarists of the 
supreme pontiff. And at Syon, from the first, Bridget’s own 
highly individual spirituality, as it was embodied in her rule, 
formed and dictated the house’s whole life. She had been born to 
great wealth and authority, but she had found Christ in embracing 
his humility and poverty; and though Syon rapidly acquired 
great possessions from the Crown and many private benefactors, 
the administration of which must have been a constant burden 
to the abbesses and their officials, it is beyond doubt that in this 
as in all other respects the rule was most rigorously observed, the 
brethren and sisters in their separate communities living in a 
harsh but joyful austerity, and faithfully giving each year to the 
poor the considerable surplus of their income. Her whole life 
had been one of prayer; and in Syon as in every other Bridgettine 
house the daily masses and offices were the one essential, to 
which every other event, private prayer and meditation, study 
and manual labour, must be subordinated. Bridget in her middle 
years had laboured greatly to remedy the defects of her early 
education, to acquire the Latin she needed for her chosen life and 
work: and Syon was outstanding in what it achieved for the 
liturgical and general schooling of nuns, as we know still from 
such introductory liturgical works, produced in the first instance 
for the Syon sisters, as The Mirror of Our Lady and the Syon 
Martiloge. Bridget’s house in Rome had been completely inter- 
national in character, and she and her family were thoroughly 
_conversant with the greatest treasures of European spirituality, 
including many contemporary works: and today we can still 
judge, from the numerous manuscripts and printed books, both 
English and Latin, once owned by individual sisters and brethren, 
as well as from the great catalogue of the brothers’ library, which 
survives, how zealously ‘spiritual science’ was pursued in Syon. 
Though many of its brethren had achieved high academic honours, 
especially at Cambridge, before their profession (Richard 
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Whitford is an outstanding example), and though after profession 
some won renown as writers (we may remember especially 
Clement Maidstone, the great fifteenth-century liturgiologist), 
they still, men as well as women, lived in great seclusion and 
withdrawal. And above all, as we shall see, the life in Syon 
reflected that of its holy foundress in its devotion to the blessed 
sacrament of the altar (it will surprise many to know that the 
daily and perpetual exposition of the blessed sacrament now 
observed at Syon is no innovation adopted in Lisbon or later, 
but is enjoined in St Bridget’s own rule), to the Mother of God, 
and to the person and authority of the pope. 

Though many women of noble blood, many divines from the 
universities and other religious houses entered Syon to seek 
complete refuge from the world, it would be altogether wrong to 
think of them as living self-centred and self-sufficient lives. Every 
monastic rule, if faithfully kept, makes such a thing impossible; 
and at Syon, over and above the heavy obligations of penitential 
prayer for sinners living and dead, two duties to the world were 
constantly acknowledged and fulfilled. In an age when preaching, 
in the parish churches and the great religious houses alike, was 
once again in rapid decline, Syon was famous for its sermons, and 
crowds of Londoners would make the journey by land or water 
up the river to Isleworth to hear them. A few have survived, and 
one, the “Syon Pardon Sermon’, a standard exposition to be 
preached on Mid-Lent Sunday and St Peter ad Vincula, when 
pilgrims gathered from all over England to gain the house’s great 
indulgences, is a remarkable example of erudition and profundity 
employed with clarity and simplicity to explain the very difficult 
doctrine of indulgence to the laity. Then, too, the Syon brethren, 
in addition to their sermons, were constant in their writings for 
the spiritual improvement of others. Some of the most celebrated 
spiritual classics of the late Middle Ages can be shown to have 
been translated into English at Syon: St Catherine of Siena’s 
Dialogo for example, known in its English version as The Orchard 
of Syon, St Bridget’s own Revelations, and, very probably, The 
Treatise of Perfection, one of the two works by Blessed John 
Ruysbroek to be turned into English. These are all intended for 
advanced readers, and they reflect the high general standard of 
education at Syon; the brethren also produced similar original 
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works (we may here remember Clement Maidstone’s life of 
Scrope, and, later, William Bond’s Consolatory of Timorous or 
Fearful Consciences, a remarkably ‘modern’ disquisition upon 
sctupulosity written in the first instance for a Denney nun). Yet 
we must not imagine Syon as indifferent to the needs of the laity: 
Richard Whitford, himself a famous preacher, is also the author 
of two most arresting and affecting popular books. The first is 
the well-known Work for Householders, advocating and directing 
a life of daily family prayer and recollection; and the second, less 
celebrated, is his Dialogue or Communication, a series of devotional 
exercises and meditations for lay people in preparation for 
receiving holy communion. Both works contain some of the 
finest late medieval English devotional writing, such as the 
paraphrase of Veni, creator spiritus; and Whitford, it is clear, was 
filled with a deep concern for the evangelization of the laity. 
He was, too, a practical pastor: he saw to it, and he points out, 
that his works have been often reprinted and that they are very 
cheap. 

The lives of such brethren as Bond and Whitford, of such sisters 
as Joanna Sewell, the celebrated owner of so many surviving 
spiritual writings, were lived out in the last decades of peace; 
but they handed on, unimpaired, the great traditions which formed 
and fortified those who were to endure the cruel trials of the 
Dissolution. Blessed Richard Reynolds himself had followed 
many a Syon monk from Cambridge, where before the age of 
twenty-five he had gained the distinction of appointment as 
Apostolic Preacher; and we know from Cardinal Reginald Pole’s 
affecting tribute to the man whom he had revered in life as in 
death of Reynolds’s great gifts as a teacher and orator. How 
those gifts were employed in defence of the Church at his trial, 
and how he ministered to his fellow martyrs at Tyburn, is well 
known: less familiar is the constancy and resolution, fired by 
- his example, which the afflicted community at Syon showed until 
they were driven out of doors. A lay brother, Thomas Brownall, 
died at Newgate on 21 October 1537, ‘of the filth of the prison, 
martyred for the Catholic Faith’, as the brothers’ obit book 
records. As everywhere else, some of the Syon monks yielded 
under pressure: the enfeebled confessor-general, John Fewterer, 
urged the Carthusians from London to do this, and expressed his 
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remorse that he had encouraged their prior, Blessed John 
Houghton, to suffer martyrdom. The exact part played by 
Fewterer and his successor John Coppinger in the dissolution of 
Syon by the royal commissioners is not clear, but we do know 
that Coppinger preferred exile and hardship with the community 
to the security that awaited acquiescent ex-monks in England: 
he died in 1557 at Termond in the Low Countries. Termond was 
where the heroic Catherine Palmer had led a nucleus of the 
community from Antwerp, after they had fled overseas; but it is 
perfectly obvious that even the nuns who remained in this 
country, when they were expelled from Syon in 1539, went on 
living, so well as they could, according to their rule, and that their 
Order never thereafter has regarded them as having in any way 
broken their vows or denied the faith. The commissioners had 
sent to Cromwell very optimistic reports on their hopes of 
persuading the abbess, Agnes Jordan, to assent to the royal will; 
but when she was put out of the house she took with her the 
convent’s seal which she should have surrendered (it was in the 
possession of her successors until the early nineteenth century, 
and is in this country today, though not, unfortunately, at Syon), 
and nine of the sisters went with her to a house which she hired at 
Denham. It is manifest that they continued to keep their rule. 
Abbess Jordan’s gravestone—it still exists—gives her her old 
titles and shows her in her Order’s habit; and when she died in 
1546, Catherine Palmer with great courage re-entered England, 
collected the sisters at Denham, and brought them across the sea 
to Flanders. Nor was Denham the only English refuge: Elizabeth 
Yate and nine sisters settled at Buckland in Berkshire, Alice and 
Dorothy Bettenham and five others in Kent. On his way to 
England as Legate, Cardinal Pole visited Abbess Palmer and her 
community; and in 1557 they returned to their old home, they 
and their neighbours at Sheen being the only religious houses 
whom Queen Mary Tudor restored in her short reign. Among the 
treasures still possessed by the community is Pole’s deed, bearing 
his signature, restoring them to Syon and naming Catherine 
Palmer, whose fervour and devotion are extolled, as abbess. The 
next document in the present Syon archives, the original of 
Pius IV’s Exponi nobis nuper of 1564, bears sad witness to what 
had happened in a mere six years. This bull is in effect Syon’s 
spiritual passport: for Abbess Palmer had been called upon a 
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second time to be a Moses to her family. Their house had been 
seized again, and the new queen had been most reluctant to let 
the nuns go abroad, but they had sailed under the protection of 
the retiring Spanish ambassador. 

Exponi nobis nuper recounts Syon’s trials and commends their 
fortitude, and the pope directs that the Order’s customs and 
privileges are to be preserved to them intact. Many of these 
customs were unknown outside the Order’s few houses, and 
although not long ago Syon had enjoyed great fame as a centre 
of spirituality, now in the Tridentine world they must have 
seemed outlandish. The whole institution of double monasteries, 
rare and commonly deplored in medieval times, could have little 
in it to commend it in the late sixteenth century; and though 
some devout champions of the faith were still to become professed 
Bridgettine monks (we may recall the son of Ann Foster, Blessed 
Margaret Clitheroe’s friend who died in prison for the faith at 
York in 1577, and the former Calvinist John Vivian of Dorset), 
this aspect of Bridgettine life could not survive the changed 
times. The last of the monks was John Marks, who died in 1697. 
Neither, for many centuries, were the sisters able to retain 
their privilege under the double constitution, whereby the monks 
in their office followed the diocesan use (at Syon, that of Sarum), 
but the nuns used the special Bridgettine breviary with its liturgical 
office of our Lady. When, after many years of wandering in the 
Low Countries and France, the community arrived in Lisbon in 
1594, they had great difficulty, despite their credentials, in obtain- 
ing any recognition at all; and when this was granted, a condition 
was that they should use the Roman breviary. Their own use 
was not restored to them until 1897. 

Desitution and danger had driven the nuns to seek refuge in 
Lisbon: but it is from these darkest of Syon’s years that two 
of its most heroic episodes derive. In the 1570's poverty had 
forced some of the nuns to return to England, but they had 
_ followed the example of Abbess Jordan and her sisters, and were 
living as a religious community, with all the perils that that 
held, at Lyford House near Wantage. It was to minister to them 
that Blessed Edmund Campion went; and it was there that he was 
at last captured, on 12 July 1581, and brought to trial and martyr- 
dom. But there was in England at that time another Bridgettine 
nun whose name deserves great honour. This was the fearless 
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and daring Elizabeth Sanders, sister of the famous Nicholas, who, 
professed abroad, came secretly to England to beg for alms from 
English Catholics to relieve the community's distress. She was 
arrested in 1580, imprisoned at Winchester in the company of 
several later martyred, and showed. herself an indomitable 
confessor of the faith at her trials. Finally she escaped from prison 
and left the country by stealth; and she died in Lisbon on 1 
August 1607. 

Syon was now entering upon a long period of peace in exile. 
Replenished in every generation by novices from English 
Catholic families, the Lisbon convent faithfully pursued its 
vocation, conserving, wherever possible, the Order's ancient 
traditions and its own special national characteristics, undismayed 
by poverty and many other hardships. In the early nineteenth 
century a singular misfortune befell that part of the community 
which essayed a return—premature, as events showed—to 
England: they did not prosper, were overwhelmed by debts, and 
were persuaded to part with many of the house’s relics, which 
are now scattered and in part lost. But in the end the time was 
ripe for Syon’s restoration to this country; and so it is that 
today, in their modest, peaceful house off the high road from 
Exeter to Plymouth, the ladies of the Order of the Most Holy 
Saviour still follow the rule and the customs established five 
centuries ago and more. To pray in their chapel, in sight of the 
noble image of their foundress which once stood in their church 
by the banks of the Thames, and of the pinnacle from that 
church on which, tradition asserts, some of Blessed Richard 
Reynolds’s butchered remains were exposed, is to feel great awe 
and gratitude for this tie that binds us to the glorious past of our 
country and our Church, is to give thanks again to God for those 
whom William Bond called, in words wonderfully prophetic, 
‘The strong and faithful servants of God, that had liever have 
their hearts plucked out of their breasts, than in word, deed or 
pongn: they would decline from the true faith and love of Jesus 

ist’. 
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THE PATTERN OF SACRIFICE 
CLARE DAWSON 


SYCHOLOGISTS, especially Jungians, have drawn our 
Pirsin to the fact that in the myths and legends of 

the ancient world, and in the rites and ceremonies of 
primitive peoples, there is a recurrent pattern, varying in the 
arrangement of the pieces, but always conveying the same idea. 
There is a hero who challenges darkness, dragons, or deep waters, 
is slain, and rises, communicating new life to all his fellows. 
The hero-victim is more strong and glorious after his conquest, 
the light shines more brightly after its conflict with darkness, 
and the waters that close over the victim’s head become the 
womb from which he is re-born, a man more complete and perfect 
than he was before. 

The pattern is deeper down in the universe than the myths 
that express it. The earth itself subsists by a process of decay and 
renewal, of species striving after perfection, and the vegetable 
world repeats almost monotonously its theme of seed-time and 
harvest, fall, and winter sleep. Probably the scientist sees a 
repetition of the same design in the miniature worlds his micro- 
scope reveals. 

What does it mean, and where does it come from? Nothing 
so constant could be meaningless. The facts are there, and if they 
give rise to fancies the fancies only serve to underline them. Why 
should birth, death, and re-birth, struggle and conquest, be world 
themes? If the pattern existed only at the level of rational beings 
they might perhaps have invented it, but they have not the power 
to impress it upon lower beings, in spite of the human tendency 
to project human qualities on to animal and inanimate sur- 
roundings. If will-less and mindless beings display a particular 
pattern then it must be impressed on them by the determining 
mind of God. Life and death are constants, and while they remain 
it seems pretty certain that the same principle of defeat and 
triumph will gloom and glow, and while non-Christians may see 
in the death of Christ, and his subsequent triumph in the world- 
wide Church, only the clearest example of the universal myth, 
Christians may ask themselves whether this myth is not based 
on the fact that the death and resurrection of the Lord is the 
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mainstay of creation. We know only a little of what redemption 
really means, and what effect it has on the substance of the earth, 
but we know the whole material universe is redeemed by being 
caught up to God in the material body of the Saviour. Not only 
does he not disdain what he has made but he embraces it in a 
manner past human comprehension. 

But Christ was born to be sacrificed, and if we could extricate 
ourselves for a moment from the web of time we might see the 
sacrificial pattern spreading through seasonal decay and renewal, 
and even through the bloody struggles between beasts, like 
ripples widening out from that tremendous act when, as Moses 
cast sweetening wood into the bitter waters, God casts himself 
upon the cross into the bitterness of a sin-stained world. 

We cannot measure the destruction caused by sin, but we know 
the ‘holy thing’ that was torn by whips and nails on Good 
Friday was the very flower of creation, the prototype of every 
human perfection. World’s sacrifice fulfils and repeats world 
pattern, but would world’s pattern be what it is if the Lamb had 
not been slain in sacrifice ever since time began? Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection are set in history, but every life has its 
effect on the whole life of mankind, and his redeems all time. 
Today, yesterday, and all tomorrows are gathered up to God in 
him, and God knows time simply, without division, in the light 
of his eternity. 

The history of deliberate sacrifice seems to be co-terminous 
with human history. Whatever men have understood ‘God’ to 
mean, their dependence on him as their principle has always been 
expressed by offering sacrifice, and though it seems that there was 
always a people of God, from Adam to Christ, officially entrusted 
with the task of keeping the world united to him by sacrifice, yet 
the idea of priesthood and sacrificial offering is universal. It was 
not enough that God should safeguard the moral law by revealing 
in the decalogue what men would have known by nature if their 
minds had not been warped by sin. The law of worship too had 
to be preserved, and though the mass is a divine institution, a 
supernatural act accessible to faith alone, it could scarcely have 
been instituted if the idea of sacrifice had not been kept alive. 
As St John the Baptist summed up in himself the idea of the old 
law as precursor to the new, so the sacrifices of the old law may 
be seen as the direct preparation for the sacrifice of Calvary, and 
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its unbloody offering in the mass; but that is not enough. The 
mass is a wider, more all-embracing sacrifice than any Hebrew 
offering, and every sacrifice, however crude, was its veiled herald. 
Modern people recoil in horror at some accounts of ancient 
sacrifices (maybe we should have recoiled from the shocking 
sight of Calvary), but to God they may appear as the clumsy 
attempts of his younger children, trying with imperfect know- 
ledge and skill to do what men should do. Acts that seem to us 
atrocious may seem to him as having a real likeness to the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ, through whom, although he was unknown to 
them, the prayers of pagans mounted up to God. 

Perhaps the ascetic teaching of the past few hundred years, 
and some of the teaching of the Fathers too, has blurred the value 
of a truly natural act. For St Thomas it is good habits that are 
natural, vices that contradict the nature of human beings. This 
truth stands stressing, for we tend to think of good as something 
we can achieve only by quarrelling with nature and treading it 
underfoot; yet the real value of ascetic discipline is not that it 
overthrows but rather that it restores wounded nature, like an 
astringent tonic. And is it only wounded nature that demands 
reasonable abstinence? Wouldn’t the world pattern of sour-sweet, 
hard-soft, a-dazzle-dim, have existed even if no man had ever 
sinned? The aim of ascesis is not repression but fulfilment, even 
when it moves along the thorniest paths of denial and deprivation. 
On the whole the lives of saints, however strange, impress us 
by their fullness rather than their emptiness. They do queer 
things, especially in their first attempts to set themselves free 
from clutter, but their poverty is not mean, shabby, or narrow. 
Their lives are like the Christian symbol of a cross not just sur- 
mounting a globe but going right through it so as to be its axis. 
Pruning is healthy, not wasteful. 

Primitive pagans understood this very well, but modern 

“pagans, and to some extent modern Christians, who after all 
have to share in the life of the world as they find it, have too 
little love of life to bear the touch of the knife. They clutch it 
fearfully, tensely, but without joy because they are rootless. 
They hang, as it were, in space, without a God to look up to or an 
understanding of the earth beneath their feet. Is it because the 
natural link between the two has been broken, and they no longer 
take earthly things and raise them towards heaven, bridging the 
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gap both ways? The Church exists to offer sacrifice, and to pre- 
serve the idea of sacrifice on earth is to preserve the very shape of 
human nature. 

Sacrifice and sacrament are so closely united as to be inseparable, 
and both meet a human need, and express a human condition. 
There are compassionate men in the world who ask like the 
disciples of old: “Whence can a man satisfy these men with bread 
here in the wilderness?’ They do not know that there is corn in 
Egypt, stored in a granary that never fails. 

The reality of physical famine, and of whole nations living on 
the brink of starvation, must not blind us to the fact that the richest 
nation may be spiritually hungry. Materialism as a philosophy 
has nothing to do with riches or poverty but it breeds more 
quickly in the extremes of either, and even those who would 
sturdily deny and oppose it find it seeps in like fine dust. Un- 
directed seeking for an antidote has led to a sometimes delirious 
interest in natural mysticism of all sorts, but the cure is as bad 
as the complaint. It still divides men, forgetting the essential 
body-soul unity, and encouraging soul to preen itself at body’s 
expense. 

Christ’s way is different. The gospels say he made men whole, 
but was it not because he gave them back both their natural 
roots and a freedom to stretch up to the height of heaven? In 
sacrament and sacrifice the entire man finds full satisfaction for 
body and soul. Sacraments are not only for us but remarkably like 
us. We are bodies ensouled, or spirits that know and act through 
bodies; they are sensible signs, giving us audible or tangible 
assurance of grace conveyed. It is through things lower than our 
own bodies, simple inanimate things, that we receive the highest 
graces. There is a lovely curve here, a grand embrace, drawing 
together lowest and highest—earth, where the wheat grows, 
rain-fed and sun-ripened, and heaven. Man, who belongs to 
both, can look up securely, without being embarrassed by his 
own earthiness. 

Redemption ties up with creation, and though that may seem 
too obvious to be worth writing, obvious things can be forgotten. 
Christians grow up with the idea that God made them, and almost 
grow out of it, but what a thing it is to be created! It is a matter 
of faith, of course, but one that tends to be assented to with a 
brisk nod on the way to the sacraments. Yet until we begin to 
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think about it, and to realize that God, with the deliberation of a 
supreme artist, conceived us individually in his mind, we hardly 
know that we are persons, and the phrase ‘God loves us’ floats on a 
sort of void. Foundation truths, like the ground we walk on, tend 
to be overlooked while we admire the view, and yet there, in the 
origin of things, the sacrificial pattern is laid down. 

It seems to be assumed sometimes that if there had been 
no sin there would have been no sacrifice, no thread of scarlet 
running through the gold. That is not St Thomas’s idea, for in 
the Summa Theologiae he insists that sacrifice is a natural act, 
something all men instinctively know to be right, and from which 
human beings can escape only if they lose part of their humanity. 
His definition of sacrifice is worth a lot of study for its few words 
are packed like a folded fan, opening out wide and stirring the air 
refreshingly. 

It differs, he says, from mere offering, because something 
is done to what is offered, but the doing is not necessarily or 
primarily the killing of a victim. Something is made holy, given 
over to God in an unqualified way, made holy by him, and for 
him, at the petition of the offerers. 

In a modern nursery or infant school little children are taught 
largely by doing. They are not expected to learn by hearing only, 
but by using all their senses, and all at once if possible. We admit 
the goodness of such teaching methods, but why are they good 
if not because they are natural in the sense of corresponding with 
some permanent reality that belongs not only to the children but 
to all human beings, at any stage of development? We have no 
choice in the matter. We have to know by means of sense, and 
can express our thoughts and desires only through sensible acts. 
The pure intellectual is not.a man but an angel—yet even angels 
have had to learn sign language, so to speak, since God became 
incarnate. They too must worship a being of flesh and blood, and 
a mysterious fragment of bread which that being says is his body. 
The incarnation renews something that exists. It is God doing 
something with what he has made, something tremendous, but 
not destroying or over-ruling the first creation. Matter is real, not 
artificial, and dear to God because he made it. Like the infants we 
can learn only by a kind of doing, and tell God by plain acts that 
we know he is our beginning and our last end, and that we are 
glad to own ourselves, and all we have, to be his, depending 
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utterly on him. He does not need to be told but it is only by 
telling him that we come to a living knowledge of it ourselves. 

The outward act of course is not enough. If the words we say 
are not meant to express what is in our minds we lie. In the same 
way the outward sacrifice must express the deepest conviction 
of our minds, the direction of our wills, or at least the direction 
we would like them to have; otherwise it is a mockery. 

What is this sense we have of owing God a death? Why is it 
that sacrifice is so often thought of only as a knife plunged into 
the heart of humanity? The pattern of the world is a chequering 
of life and death, and yet the killing of a victim is not the essence 
of sacrifice. Even Christ’s death is a sacrifice because of something 
other than his crucifixion. The death he freely endured is the 
sacred sign of his entire consecration to God, and by it he shows 
the divine will that all men should be made holy. But redemption 
does not stop short at death, any more than the world pattern 
aims at destruction or leaves us to suppose that suicide is a natural 
goal. The end of all the sacrifices offered by men is not death but 
friendship with life at its source—God. 

The all-containing, all-fulfilling sacrifice of Calvary has its 
fruit in the final conquest of death, and Christ, being raised from 
the dead, gives life to the world not in some hazy and distant 
future but here and now. The hero-victim dies, and his death, 
like his birth, affects the whole created universe. In a sense there 
is no death but his, for his death swallows up all mortality, 
however hideous the deaths we have still to witness or undergo. 
If there had been no sin the scarlet thread might not have been 
needed to throw up the gold, but man’s first need would always 
have been God’s friendship, and the creaturely seeking of it by 
the open sign of sacrifice. 

But we must neither narrow it, nor give it a dreary tinge as if 
nothing pleasant could be a means of holiness. Whatever can be 
offered to God as a sign of friendship, and that means everything 
except unrepented sin, can be a sacrifice. The proper note is 
lively, even festive, dance music almost, for who should rejoice 
so much as those who have become the friends of Life? Any 
virtue, St Thomas writes, assumes the character of sacrifice when 
it is done in order that we may cling to God in holy fellowship. 
But virtues are not confined to great acts and solemn occasions. 
They may be little things, brief courtesies, pleasure at another’s 
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success, all the friendly give and take of life. No need, in St 
Thomaas’s view, to be tiresomely pious about it. If we want God’s 
friendship, and make the sign he tells us to make before him, then 
our acts, like Bo-peep’s sheep, can be left to come home by them- 
selves. They are the fragments that remain, the left-overs as it 
were of the mass, gathered up by our Lord himself, and included 
in his offering to the Father. 


THE SPIRIT IN THE WORLD—I 
An African Catholic Action 
Re Po W Arse 


LAY organization whose major work is the giving of 

closed retreats is exceptional enough to be interesting. 

Such is the Banyakaroli movement to be found in parts of 

Tanganyika. This organization has changed somewhat during its 

existence but only in the sense that as a need was found the move- 
ment adapted itself to meet it. 

The story began in 1941 when a Father Heise was at Kashozi, 
Tanganyika. This priest examined the local Catholic Action 
organization critically and decided that it had no influence in the 
parish, that its members were all getting on in years, their zeal 
had diminished and they were unable to adapt themselves to the 
problems of the younger generation. Considering that a complete 
renewal was necessary Father Heise selected three young married 
men to be the core of anew movement and sent them out to the 
villages to gain recruits. The nucleus were trained through a 
‘monthly day of recollection, observed in complete silence and 
followed by an instruction. 

The aim of the new group was to assist the missionaries in a 
drive for a renewal of fervour in the parish. This was a necessity, 
for the record of this area at that time was of a falling-off of 
attendance at mass and the sacraments and an increase in the 
number of broken marriages. 

The new movement had some seventy members during its 
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first years and the monthly short time of recollection and an 
annual four-day retreat made in complete silence were the basis 
of the training they received. In time the novelty wore off and 
numbers decreased. So once again Father Heise sent his leaders 
out to the villages but this time it was to invite people to come to 
meetings at which there would be refreshments. This move 
brought more members, but also more trouble, for no plan of 
work could be suggested without provoking a storm of opposition 
and the movement began to split with the teachers feeling 
superior to the uneducated members. Once again the numbers 
dropped until only ten remained. These ten held together and 
among other activities built their own hall, designed for retreats. 

Once again they went to the villages looking for recruits. The 
monthly day of recollection was dropped and was replaced by 
retreats in the villages. By 1948 the movement achieved some 
stability and adopted the name of ‘children of Caroli’—Blessed 
Caroli Lwanga, one of the martyrs of Uganda. Membership had 
at first been restricted to young married men but later married 
women and widows were accepted, and in time no restriction 
was placed on membership except that it was held that young 
unmarried girls were too flighty and too timid to be able to do 
the work of the movement. 

Even lax Catholics or those whose marriages were irregular 
were welcomed as members, but only for a trial period of about 
two years. If after this time they have not remedied their situation 
they have to leave but are advised to join the ‘Banya-Mattiasi’, 
a movement called after another one of the Uganda martyrs, 
Mattiasi Murumba. This is a secondary movement that can hold 
these people on the fringe of the Church until such time as they 
solve their marriage problems. 

One great reason for the growing success of the Banyakaroli is 
that it is lay action. There is a priest responsible for the movement 
but he stays in the background and all the responsibility is left 
in the hands of the members. The movement has a success that is 
not achieved by other societies of European origin. As a bishop 
pointed out in discussing these questions, many European move- 
ments, like the Legion of Mary, are a disciplined army with 
everything regulated. The Banyakaroli are more like com- 
mandos, ready to undertake anything under their elastic rules 
and with its life attuned to the mentality of the people. But it is 
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worth noting that the movement’s leaders are all members of the 
Legion of Mary. 

When a recruit joins the Banyakaroli he is on probation. If 
at the end of this period he is considered suitable he makes a 
promise to dedicate himself to the work of Catholic Action for 
one year: this promise is renewed for a second year and then he 
makes a final promise to give himself completely to the move- 
ment. This promise is renewed every year during the annual 
closed retreat. 

Some Christians are able to devote themselves entirely 
to this work: widows, for example, or good women whose 
husbands have no further use for them, men whose wives have 
left them. These, if they have no home ties or children, are in a 
position to help in the work at all times. They live in houses built 
by the Banyakaroli, cultivate the fields attached to the houses, 
look after visitors and are at the service of the priest at any time. 

The priests concerned with the movement train the chiefs 
through informal talks and through discussions of all the events 
of the village and of the topics of conversation in the villages. 
These chiefs train the ordinary members and pick out potential 
chiefs for special training. 

The members of the organization will undertake any work 
for the spreading of the faith. Indeed, no work is foreign to them 
and the social and political development of the country are 
subjects that come within their province. They help the poor, 
providing them with shelter and food. They help young people 
to get work. They persuade pagans to attend the catechism 
instructions. They cultivate the old people in the villages and 
prepare them for baptism. The bringing back of lapsed Catholics 
is regarded as one of their more important works. 

They also act as intermediaries in marital disputes and instruct 
married people in their duties and teach them how to bring their 
children up. The work with young married people is important 
in changing Africa. There was a time when this instruction was 
given naturally inside a tribe by the old people. Now the traditional 
ways of life are disappearing and the old women are not trust- 
worthy, for among them lingers on the old paganism. 

But the greatest work of the Banyakaroli is the giving of closed 
retreats. These retreats are preached by the Banyakaroli leaders 
with a priest coming in for an occasional instruction. The parish 
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priest just announces the date of the retreat and leaves everything 
else to the Banyakaroli. They organize it, contact the people in 
the district, visit the lapsed Catholics and persuade them to 
attend. 

At present the movement exists in two dioceses. But the leaders 
have already preached retreats in the diocese controlled by the 
American Maryknoll Fathers, and bishop and priest speak en- 
thusiastically of the results. Other Tanganyikan bishops are 
examining the movement and it is likely that it will spread to 
other parts of that country. 


REVIEWS 


Lirurcy AND Doctrine. By Charles Davis. (Sheed and Ward; 4s. 6d.) 

This is an unusual book. For it is genuine theological work of real 
importance, and yet it is not a translation. Nor is it written in that 
private language in which theologians are accustomed to conceal any 
lack of originality or indeed content in their thought; it is written in 
an English which laymen can understand, as well as the professional 
theologians who will certainly not find it beneath their notice. It is in 
fact a good exemplification of its author’s theme, which is the renewal 
of theology in our time, and the reflection of that in the renewal of 
liturgy. 

The book begins with a general account of this liturgical revival, 
and its relation to the doctrinal one. But in England it is clear that little 
attempt has been made to put across the meaning of all this to people in 
general. ‘So often it is taken for granted that we are already in full 
possession of what we have to get across, that our possession of it is 
perfect, stable and nicely balanced, so that all we have to do is to 
work out ways and means of getting it across. It never seems to occur 
to us that people sometimes do not listen, because what we tell them 
is not worth their attention and does not meet their legitimate needs 
and desires.’ 

Fr Davis next considers how we are to restore to people the sense 
of our Lord as mediator in his humanity—the essential structure of 
liturgical prayer ‘through Christ our Lord’ which means little or 
nothing to the devotional life of our congregations. Partly it is a 
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matter of restoring a genuinely central place in their thought to the 
resurrection (and to Easter), dominating the new form of existence 
which Christ entered and to which he is drawing us. But more than 
that, we have to relearn the place in our life of the divine persons, as 
each is distinct from the other, having his own proper part to play. 
The emphasis has to be less on created grace than on the gift of the 
persons of the Trinity themselves, with whom created grace brings 
us into relationship in their distinctness. We can then begin to see 
how the Father has chosen us as sons in the Son whom he sent into 
creation, through the Spirit who is the union in love of Son and 
Father. The trinitarian structure of our Christian life becomes a genu- 
ine reflection of the inner life of God, and not a matter of ‘make- 
believe’. 

The third chapter deals with the liturgical importance of the renewal 
of scriptural studies, and emphasizes that our faith is not primarily 
a matter of timeless truths but rather of history—the history of God’s 
saving actions recorded in the old testament and reaching its climax 
in the events of our Lord’s life. 

In the fourth, Fr Davis puts a welcome emphasis on the mystery of 
the liturgical assembly itself: People may have a theoretical under- 
standing of the doctrine of the mystical body, but this will be of no 
value so long as they continue to see their Sunday mass in terms of 
private devotion, not as the public worship of the parish community, 
requiring a real response in faith that will have a practical reflection 
in daily life together. 

The fifth chapter contains the clearest short account in English of the 
‘theology of mysteries’ derived from the ideas of Dom Odo Casel. 
The actual events of Christ’s life, culminating in his passage from death 
to risen life, are made present in the liturgy to be taken over and relived 
by us. The same act of divine love that found human expression in 
our Lord’s life and gave these events their redemptive power, endures 
in heaven and makes them present to us. We are here being given a 
very different picture from that of the usual rather impoverished one 
of sacraments as ‘channels of grace’. 

There follows an account of how the sacramental meaning of mass 
_as a meal brings into unity the elements of sacrifice and communion, 
and emphasizes how our faith can respond when it has been given 

enuine understanding through an appreciation of the symbols 
used. Finally a short chapter gives some idea of the mass as anticipation 
and pledge of the resurrection life at the return of Christ. Fr Davis says 
in conclusion, ‘We need, then, to set to work to spread abroad the 
doctrinal insights that motivate the desire for liturgical reform in 
those who are leading the movement. . . . These ideas must pervade 
preaching and teaching. People must become familiar with the 
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scriptures, particularly with the Old Testament, of which many are 
so sadly ignorant. Above all, what is needed is a new sense of com- 
munity, not a sense of belonging to the Church as a vast institution 
—that is common enough—but a sense of community on the local 
level, where the communal life of the Church should be actively 
expressed and lived.’ 
This is one of the most refreshing books I have read in years. It is 
both short and cheap. There is no member of the English Catholic 
community who would not benefit from buying it and reading it. 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


From SHapows To Reatity. By Jean Daniélou, s.j. (Burns and Oates; 

3°55. 

ae is a translation of Pére Daniélou’s Sacramentum Futuri, which 
was published in France in 1950. It was highly acclaimed on its first 
appearance, for it is an important book, dealing with the origins of 
biblical typology, the ground where scripture, liturgy and the Fathers 
meet. Pére Daniélou begins by distinguishing typology from allegory. 
Typology is concerned with seeing how old testament people and 
events are figures, types, of Christ who fulfils them all. They are the 
rough outlines which will later be filled in by Christ. Typology there- 
fore is not based on any chance similarity between past and future, 
using the one as an apt illustration of the other, as does allegory. It is 
based on the unity of God’s redeeming work. God’s mighty acts of the 
past are figures of his perfect redemption in Christ because the two are 
respectively the beginning and the completion of his one saving act 
which brings salvation to man-in-time, and is therefore deployed 
throughout time. Typology has its beginnings therefore within the 
revealed word itself (and properly understood it is the one true spiritual 
sense of scripture; allegory is simply an applied sense). For the old 
testament prophets recall God’s mighty acts of the past precisely as 
types of the future messianic fulfilment: the Exodus, for example, 
prefigured the eschatological deliverance; and the new testament takes 
up the theme to show that the messianic age has come and that Christ, 
the Last Man, has fulfilled all the types, first in the external events of 
his life (St Matthew’s emphasis), then in the sacraments of the Church 
(St John). The Fathers elaborate these ideas, at the same time showing 
that events in the life of the Church and the life of the soul, in so far as 
they are a continuation of the incarnation, are also prefigured by the 
old testament types. All this Pére Daniélou illustrates from the Fathers 
of the first four centuries, tracing out the development of five themes: 
Adam and Paradise, Noah and the Flood, the sacrifice of Isaac, Moses 
and the Exodus, and the Joshua stories. 

Something of the richness and value of the book can be glimpsed 
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from all this. One only wishes that the English translation could be 
recommended. But regrettably it cannot. It is, however unpleasant 
it may be to have to say this, a slipshod piece of work, full not only of 
inaccuracies and omissions but also of vague and distorting phrases 
where the original is clear and lucid. In one short chapter, pages 167- 
174, there are no less than thirty-five errors of translation, including 
one sentence of sheer nonsense on page 170: ‘By the side of the group 
of the serpent rising up at the prayer of Moses in the desert . . 
Reference to the French shows that the meaning is: ‘together with this 
pair of types, the brazen serpent in the desert and the prayer of Moses, 
we often find another pair associated’. It seems incredible that such a 
sentence could ever be printed; yet on the previous page an almost 
identical phrase is translated correctly. Time and again the full force 
of the French, if not actually destroyed, is smothered under loose 
English ‘equivalents’ which fail to give precision, and the true meaning 
can only be found by going back to the French. Thus, ‘depend’ is 
translated ‘follow’ (p. 171), where “depends on’ is clearly meant. 
On page 12 we read that the work of the Prophets was of ‘cardinal 
importance’ in the old testament, where Pére Daniélou has ‘la charniére’, 
‘the turning point’—a sense which ‘cardinal importance’ could indeed 
convey, but which it does not suggest of itself. One random example 
of simple mistranslation is on page 64, where we have ‘based on’ 
instead of ‘mixed with’—‘fondue’. It would be tedious to continue the 
list. But one final glaring piece of carelessness may be noted. On pages 
287-8 Pére Daniélou summarizes his conclusions in eight brief para- 
ek. But as the same name, Gregory of Nyssa, occurs both at the 
end of para. 5 and half-way through para. 6, someone (translator? 
printer?) has slipped from one to the other. So the first part of para. 6 
is omitted altogether, while the second half is added to para. 5. Con- 
sequently we jump from para. 5 to para. 7, and lose an important link 
in the argument. 

It is deeply regrettable that so notable a book should have been 
given such wretched treatment. The same thing has happened too often 
in recent years. But it is particularly distressing in this case, because 
there are signs that the work could have been far better done. For 
‘example, some of the references in the French version are corrected, 
the bibliography has been brought up to date, and more recent trans- 
lations of foreign works are indicated. When attention is paid to 
details like these, why is there such carelessness elsewhere? As it stands, 
the book is a reproach to its translator and publisher. Unless read with 
constant reference to the French, it will yield only a fraction of its 


value. 
FABIAN RADCLIFFE, O.P. 
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Tue CHURCH AND THE Brste. By the Abbot of Downside. (Helicon 

Press; 8s. 6d.) 

This short book contains three lectures given by Abbot Butler at 
the Lauriston Hall in 1958. The idea behind the Lauriston lectures has 
been thus far to provide a Catholic ‘shop window’ in Edinburgh. 
The lectures of several other well-known personalities will also appear 
in print in due course, so that a wider audience may have the benefit 
of these statements of the Catholic position in various fields. One can 
judge, on the strength of these three talks of Abbot Butler, that the 
audience at Lauriston was expected to contain a good number of non- 
Catholics, although this is more apparent in the subjects chosen than 
in the manner in which they are put across. The tone of the lectures is 
preponderantly that of someone who is more used to thinking in 
terms of how the insider, rather than the outsider, will think and react. 
But it is of course the impressions of the non-Catholic reviewers that 
will really help to assess how much the lectures make their point in 
print. One feels at least that the lecturer has got the wavelength right 
for Edinburgh when, in his introductory talk (“A View from Outside’), 
he presents our Lord in a positively reforming light. And the point 
about the gospel being written for the benefit of a Church already in 
existence, rather than a Church founded four-square on the good book, 
seems absolutely right in the vicinity of St Giles’. The second lecture, 
on inspiration and criticism, deals with the problems of finding the 
meaning of scripture through the literary genres and conventions that 
the sacred authors use. The third, entitled “The Bible and Christ’, is 
possibly the best of the three, and is certainly one that will be of the 
greatest value to Catholics. So often one finds, inside the fold, an 
absolute lack of any sort of interest (even a positive anticipation of 
boredom) in the old testament, and that over-familiarity with stock 
quotations from our Lord’s words that virtually robs them of meaning. 
As Abbot Butler demonstrates, it is precisely through discovering the 
Jewishness of our Lord’s message, the terms in which he presented 
himself, the types in which he saw himself, that we find the whole of 
the old testament summed up in the person of Christ, and therefore 
of extreme importance. 


GEOFFREY WEBB 


SEEKING Gop. By Bruno S. James. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 6s.) 

In reviewing this little volume of Fr Bruno’s, I feel somewhat 
nervous, because it would seem to be directed at me. In his Preface, 
he says: ‘It has been written especially for those monks and nuns and 
men and women of almost every country of Europe who have at one 
time or another come to the author for advice and help on matters of 
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which he herein treats’. Iam such a one; and in the past, I have derived 
a great deal of help from reading his previous booklet The One Thing 
Necessary, to say nothing of the value gained from listening to him 
talk on many subjects; from the Greek and Latin Classics, through his 
close knowledge of the Fathers, to the last of these great men, St 
Bernard, he has held me enthralled. His knowledge of these writings 
is profound, and his love of them deep. He combines the two to give 
an enthusiasm which is catching in the young man; so that I well 
remember going off to seek out and read Cassian at his advice, and 
from there building upon very much the list of recommended reading 
which appears at the end of his present work. 

Therefore, it is with diffidence that I have to write of a considerable 
disappointment in reading Seeking God. True, I have heard it from his 
own lips before, and therefore it does not come fresh to me. But the 
disappointment lies in the fact that I believe I have heard it much 
better expressed, and I do not think he has done justice to himself, and 
therefore failed to do justice to his theme. 

The pattern is very simple, indeed in the great tradition of the 
Fathers and classical writers on the spiritual life. He draws on the 
gospels, and he points constantly to the unum necessarium. The seeking 

of God, through prayer, is indeed a seeking through the whole of life, 

because holiness is wholeness. For this reason, he does not despise the 
body, but gives it its due place, urging some mortification as a 
necessary conditioner for a deeper prayer life, but disagreeing with the 
excessive mortification and bodily penance sometimes practised in the 
past. While keeping the mind of the reader upon God, he goes through 
various facets of life, from the lay state to the monk’s way, pointing the 
difference of vocation. 

Wherein, then, is the failure in expression? Frankly, it is in this 
being a completely breathless book. This is explained, to some extent, 
by his own description of writing it between confessions in a crowded 
and noisy room in Naples. But the result is a lack of calmness and peace, 
which should somehow have been transmitted through the noise. 
Perhaps the greatest single factor which induces this atmosphere is the 
most peculiar, and often non-existent, punctuation, which for me 
ruined an experience to which I was looking forward. 

MiIcHAEL HOLLINGS 


We Dre Unto tHe Lorp. By Pierre Herbin. Translated by Dom 
Aldhelm Dean, 0.s.8. (Challoner Publications; 8s. 6d.) 
The subtitle, Sickness and Death of the Christian, is a better indication 
of the scope of this small book, and as it was the French title it is 
hard to see why it should have been subordinated to an allusion to 
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Romans xiv, 8, which few of the readers for whom the book is intended 
will recognize. The contents are practical advice on the way a Christian. 
should face serious illness and death, and on the duties of his family 
and friends; simple and fairly obvious, but still, on the whole, com- 
mendable. It is unrealistic to recommend the Office of the Dead as a 
suitable prayer, immoderate to advise a visit to St Séverin in Paris 
to see how they do Offertory processions: if there is space for that, 
why deprive the De Profundis of its first two verses? On page 70 a line 
is interchanged with the one which should follow it. But only one 
sentence calls for seri us comment, where it is said that the dying 
patient should never be drugged to the point of unconsciousness. This 
should indeed not happen merely to provide a passage to tranquil 
death, but it would be permissible if the patient were well prepared 
for death and his pain intense, even if the anaesthetic incidentally 
hastened his death to some degree: which is a summary of relevant 
teaching given by Pope Pius XII in February 1957. 
‘THEODORE TAYLOR, O.P. 


St FRANCIS DE SALES: SELECTED Letrers. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Elisabeth Stopp. (Faber and Faber; 25s.) 
Tue Hotness OF VINCENT DE Pavt. By Jacques Delarue. Translated by 

Suzanne Chapman. (Geoffrey Chapman; 12s. 6d.) 

‘So sweet was his goodness that people who were favoured with 
his conversation experienced an intense joy. .. .’ Thus St Vincent 
on St Francis, and a strong impression of this comes down the cen- 
turies and through the translation. Dr Stopp has done the work 
excellently. Although the correspondents of St Francis were people of 
birth and influence, there were among them many different types and 
temperaments, from the statesman to the obscure widow, the high- 
spirited to the timid, and to them all, once he was sure of their resolu- 
tion, St Francis wrote in the words best suited to move them. We are 
shown the brief note from a halting place, formal epistles to dignitaries 
of Church and State, but the selection is made up for the most part 
of those more conversational letters he wrote to those whom he had 
undertaken to lead to God. Dr Stopp provides an Index which gives 
brief biographies of all those who are not anonymous. With this and a 
longish Introduction, very well written and crisply informative, the 
letters come even more vividly alive. (Perhaps, though, rather more 
could have been said about the Visitation and its originality, as a back- 
ground for the later letters to Visitandines.) The saint comes across 
clearly, visitating in Alpine valleys, bothered at home by suitors, 
sometimes ill, always deeply affectionate, writing a brief note to Mére 
de Chantal to let her know that her son has arrived, watching the 
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pigeons being fed in the snow-covered courtyard of the castle and 
explaining why it made him so happy. And all the time working out 
his God-given synthesis of Christian perfection and common sense. 
Treatises are less popular than they were; nowadays we prefer to learn 
in ways which are perhaps fragmented, but which, including as they 
do—or rather included as they are in—the adventure of flesh and 
blood, have a greater power to move us. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone reading this selection without learning to love God better, 
or at least being moved to try, and not least by the grace-saturated 
personality of the bishop himself. ‘I remember thinking again and 
again’, St Vincent went on, ‘How good you must be, my dear God, 
since Monsieur de Genéve who is but your creature is so wonderfully 
good and kind.’ 

St Francis returned this esteem, making St Vincent his successor 
in the direction of St Jane Frances and the Visitation. But St Vincent 
had also his own foundations and spiritual children to direct. He 
continues the same inspired common sense (as can be seen in his letters 
to a mother who was over-influencing her son towards the priesthood), 
but exercises it among people on the whole less exalted than St Francis. 
M. Delarue has selected a number of texts from letters and conferences 
to give an outline of his spirituality. This has has a more simply evan- 
gelical feel to it than St Francis, a stronger and rougher personality 
behind it, but often it strikes off fine sparks and always expresses the 
basic truths of the Gospel as they have to be lived out. ‘It is necessary to 
be firm but not harsh in ruling and to avoid an insipid gentleness 
which achieves nothing.’ If only the writers of the lives of saints in the 
past had followed a similar rule they would have achieved as much as 
Dr Stopp and M. Delarue. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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CuristIAN FarH AND Greek Puitosopny, by A. H. Armstrong and 
R. A. Markus (Darton, Longman and Todd; 15s.), is an account not 
of controversies but of the kind of dialogue that must have gone on in 
the minds of those Christians of the first few centuries who belonged to 
two still-living traditions; that of the great philosophers as well as 
that of Christ. The treatment is by themes, creation, soul and body, 
and so on; some ten in all. A work of fine scholarship, yet very read- 
able; the dialogue is still thoroughly alive for us today. 

Hearinc Conressions, by Dom Desmond Schlegel (Bloomsbury; 
2s. 6d.), can be recommended without hesitation to all priests. It is to be 
hoped that it will only confirm their present practice, but they are 


certain to benefit from the encouragement of someone who is clearly 
so calm, experienced, and wise a confessor. 

A Priest ror Ever, by Francis Ripley (Burns and Oates; 25s.), a 
collection of conferences given to priests, will be welcomed by those 
for whom it has been written. : 

CHRIST AND THE CurisTIAN, by R.W. Gleason, s.j. (Sheed and Ward; 
12s. 6d.), is concerned with the vocation of all Christians to holiness; 
heavy in style, but free from pious fancies. 

WuatT Is THE Eucuarist? by M. J. Nicholas, 0.p. (Burns Oates; 
8s. 6d.) is another of the Faith and Fact Books, translated by Reginald 
Trevett. The emphases are still those of the seminary text-book, 
slanted towards defence, so though it is good of its kind, that is a kind 
becoming increasingly limited in its appeal. 

ApvenT, by Prebendary Patrick Cowley (Faith Press; 7s. 6d.), provides 
the liturgical evidence for considering the season as a preparation 
for the return of Christ rather than for Christmas. 

Hypocrisy AND Humovr, by E. S. Oliver (Sheed and Ward; 15s.), 
follows the literary treatment of hypocrisy through twenty-five 
centuries in a hundred and sixty pages. 

Recent paper-back reprints include G. K. Chesterton’s Taz CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND CONVERSION (Burns and Oates; 2s. 6d.) Newman’s 
DEVELOPMENT OF CurisTIAN Doctrine (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 
which appears so much more modern by comparison, and Philip 
Hughes’ Tut Rerormation, rightly described as a popular history. 

Jbley: 


